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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 


CHAP. I. 
(Continued from page 483.) 


Next morning being the First day of the week, 

I went to Kennet meeting, and toward the close 
thereof, something appeared to my mind to offer, 
but was fearful that the motion for speaking was 
not enough powerful, and had like to have for- 
borne, but remembring what I had suffered by 
neglecting a weak motion in a family visit, as 
already related, I stood up and spake a few sen- 
tences in great fear and brokenness of spirit, 
and had solid satisfaction. I attended the 
Quarterly Meeting of business at Concord’ on 
Second day; on my return from whence home, 
I let in the old reasoner, who suggested to me, 
that if I was called to the public ministry, I had 
not waited for a sufficient commission to speak ; 
for some had been raised up with great power, 
and authority they could not withstand, but that 
I might have been still and quiet, the motion 
was so gentle and low, and that I must not think 
to speak in public testimony in great meetings 
with so small a motion, and in so doing, I had 

committed a sin that would not be readily for- 

given, perhaps a sin against the Holy Ghost; my 

exercise was great, but as I endeavored to be 

quiet in my mjndgsecking to know the truth of 

my present,edndition, I was secretly drawn to 

follow and attend to something that spoke in- 

wardly after this manner “if thou wast to take 

a lad, an entire stranger to thy language and 





business, however likely he appeared for service, 
thou must speak loud and distinctly to him, and 
perhaps with an accent or tone that might show 
thee to be earnest, to engage his attention, and 
point out the business; but thou wouldst expect 
it should be otherwise with a child brought 
up in thine house, who knew thy language, and 
with whom thou hadst been familiar ; thou would 
expect him to wait by thee, and watch thy 
motions, so as to be instructed by thine eye look- 


ing upon him, or pointing thy finger, and wouldst 
rebuke or correct such an one, if he did not obey 
thy will on such a small intelligent information.” 
I was instantly relieved thereby, and leave my 
reader to judge from whence this intimation 
came ; believing it would be no crime in me, to 
judge it to be from the Spirit of Truth, that was 
to lead and guide into all truth. 

When this meeting was over, being in the 
ninth month 1738, we proceeded to finish our 
family visit, the part which remained was on the 
west side of Susquehanna, at Bush river, and a 
few families begun to settle near Deer creek ; we 
were remarkably favored with the presence of 
our great and good Master, who opened the states 
of families to us, and gave ability to speak there- 
to; may his holy name be praised. The visit 
being finished, we returned home, and in a short 
time after, as I sat in a week-day meeting, I had 
a few words fresh before me, with a gentle motion 
to deliver them, which I feared to omit, still re- 
membering what followed a former neglect, so I 
expressed what was on my mind, and therein 
had peace, and afterwards was silent for several 
weeks, in which time I let in a fear, I was for- 
saken by my dear Lord and Master, whom I 
loved above all things, for I had no openings in 
heavenly things, as [ thought, but was left poor 
and needy, yet I loved Friends, and remember- 
ing a sayingof a minister formerly: We know 
that we have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren, 1 John iii. 14. I hoped 
that I was not quite forgotten ; some remarkable 
sentences had fixed in my mind sometime before, 
which I now began to understand more sensibly, 
“ministry should be of necessity, and not of 
choice, and there is no living by silence, or by 
preaching merely ;” for something in me was 
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ready to wish to be employed, that I might have| remark. I think this was the last meeting I at- 
bread, for when I found a motion to speak, I had] tended as an elder; before the next Quarterly 
the owning love of the heavenly Father ; which | Meeting in the Second month, 1734, another was 
is and ever will be bread to his children; the} recommended in my place. 
creaturely will would choose and would be busy} About this time as I sat in one of our own 
with questioning, is it not, or may it not be so| meetings, I felt a flow of affection to the people, 
and so ; this is that womanish part, which is not | for many not of our Society came there, perhaps 
permitted to speak in the church, it runs first | out of curiosity, several young ministers having 
into transgression, for want of learning of the} come forth in public testimony, in which extra- 
husband at home, or being in subjection to him, | ordinary flow of affection, I had a very bright 
which if Eve had literally done, instead of| opening as I thought, and expected to stand up 
reasoning with the serpent that tempted, she| with it very soon, but being willing to weigh it 
might have been preserved from being a temp-| carefully was not very forward, viewing its de- 
ter. Our strength, preservation, health, and | creasing brightness, until something said as it 
peace stand in our entire subjection to the will | were within me, “is the woe in it,” is necessity 
of the Lord, whether in silence or speaking, suf- | laid upon thee, 1 Cor. ix. 16. And, therefore, 
fering, or reigning, still dwelling with the seed | woe if thou preach not the gospel. This put me 
(Christ) in our own hearts ; humbly waiting for, | to a stand, and made me feel after the living 
and feeling after, his power to arise, who is the| presence of him, in whose name and power I 
Resurrection and the Life, and when he is pleas- | desired to speak, if I appeared in testimony, and 
ed to appear, his children partake in measure of not feeling the pure life and power of truth, so 
his glory ! as to stand up, the brightness of the vision faded, 
I continued in the station of an Elder, and j and left me quiet, humble, and thankful for this 
some times delivered a few sentences in public} preservation; the drawing strength and lusting 
testimony, which occasioned me to apprehend I | desire of the unstable, who centre not to the pure 
should not be in my proper place, except I re-| gift in themselves, are as the many waters, or 
quested to be released from my eldership ; after|sea of Mystery Babylon, for her merchants to 
some time of weighty consideration, I modestly | sail their ships and trade upon. This was a time 
requested, that Friends would consider my case, | of inward growing to me, the welfare of the 
for instead of taking care of the ministry of| churches was strongly desired, and the extend- 
others, I stood in need of the care of others, and | ings of the love of the heavenly Father I felt at 
that it would be relieving to my mind, if they | times to reach over sea and land, to my great 
would nominate an elder in my room, which was | admiration ; but however my heart was enlarged, 
taken into consideration for a time; Friends} I believed it was my duty to retire inward, and 
waiting I suppose to see what proof I should | wait with patience until my friends should so 
make of my ministry. I attended the winter | approve of my ministry, as to recommend me as 
Quarterly Meeting of ministers and elders, and |a minister, before I made any request to go much 
had to give an account of the ministry at our| abroad, though I went to some neighboring 
meeting, the elders being called to answer one| meetings, such as I could go to in a morning, 
after another in order, according to the settle-| and return home at night, but not without ac- 
ment of the meetings they belonged to; a fear|quainting some elderly Friends therewith, and 
struck me lest a form of words was too much in| desiring their company, which I generally had. 
general observed, particularly, “that the minis-} In the winter 17356, William Brown my 
try was well received.”” When my turn came, | brother-in-law, niy sister Dinah Brown (then a 
I could not be easy without varying that part, | widow,) and myself, were all recommended 6 
and instead of saying, the ministry of the minis-| the meeting of Ministers and Elders, as minis- 
ters is well received, I said that I believed the| ters, and at this meeting I let a certain Friend 
ministry of the public Friends was generally ap-| know that for some time I had a desire to visit 
proved of, and added, that I did wish, that the} Friends at Newtown, Midletown, Goshen, Caln, 
ministry of all the ministering Friends was better | and Bradford meetings, hoping that he would go 


received than I conceived it was; whereupon I | with me, for without some suitable companion I. 


was asked what I meant, and under the weight | was not easy to go, because it would be necessary 
I felt on my mind, I replied it was not from a] that notice should be given to answer the end of 
thought of bearing hard on the service of the} a visit, which he also thought necessary, and let 
public Friends ; but from the difference between | me know that he would take the needful care, 
approving thereof, because they believed it to be | which I supposed was previously to inform some 
right, and attending no further, which would} Friends of each meeting, in order that they 


not do the work, but to put in practice what they | might acquaint their neighbors,if they had free- 
heard recommended, was only well receiving of} dom, and I was cay a owing ba he would 


it, and if that was really the case, our Society] bear me company. On third day I was at the. 
would appear more beautiful than at present; | general meeting of worship held at Providence, 


thus the matter closed, and I had peace in the] and at the breaking up thereof, the Friend whom 
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ings aforesaid, and named the days in order, and 
requested Friends would take proper care to give 
notice; at which I was exceedingly surprised, 
and repented that [ had spoken thereof ; I would 
have gladly ran home, but for fear of bringing a 
reproach, and to me it seemed likely it would be 
the case if I pursued the track laid out for me ; 
in this strait I was humbled even to weeping ; 
a sympathizing experienced Friend came to me, 
and spake affectionately, bidding me not to be 
cast down, for it was heard with gladness that 
it was in my heart to visit those meetings, and 
that if I lived, and did well, I must meet with 
greater trials. I suppose Friends of those meet- 
ings knew more of me than I expected, for I had 
carefully attended meetings of discipline several 
years, and had been sometimes active therein ; 
the meetings were generally pretty full, and I 
believe truth owned my service, which was to 
me great cause of thankfulness. In this little 
journey Friends were very kind to me, and I 
was afraid too free in manifesting of it; indeed 
there are many indulgent nurses, many forward 
instructors, but too few fathers in the church, 
who, having been acquainted with him the great 
Alpha in their tender beginning, and by dwell- 
ing in his holy counsel and fear, have the care 
of the members at heart, and in the wisdom of 
truth know how to instruct, advise, and conduct 
themselves towards such who are called to the 
Lord’s work according to their several disposi- 
tions, growths, and gifts received, in order that 
they might be preserved growing in and by him, 
the Alpha, experiencing him, their beginning, 
to be with them, and to be the Omega in their 
conclusion, the first and the last, all in all, the 
Lord God over all, blessed in himself and the 
Son of his love, our holy high Priest and instruc- 
tor. For want of proper caution herein, some 
have valued themselves above what they ought, 
and thereby reduced their credit with others. 

In the summer following I felt a secret gentle 
draft to visit the meetings in the back parts of 
Chester, Philadelphia and Bucks Counties, which 
continuing with me, and my brother-in-law Wil- 
liam Brown having the like concern, we ac- 
quainted Friends at our Monthly Meeting, late 
in the fall of the year, and had theirconcurience, 
and I believe their good wishes for us; so in the 
Tenth month, 1736, we proceeded and went to 
Goshen, Radnor, and to a general meeting at 
Haverford, and to an evening meeting ata school- 
house in Upper Merion, and over Schuylkill to 
Plymouth; we had good satisfaction mostly. I 
could see that my brother grew in his gift, and 
after one of the .meetings-a well-meaning Friend 
told me that I was a seer, and knew the states 
of people better than they could inform me, at 
which 1 felt some secret pleasure, yet not with- 
out (as I thought,) a humble fear, knowing that 








I had spoken to, stood up and gave public notice, | flattery or unguarded commendation, if listened 
that I intended to sit with Friends at the meet-| to, is a kind of poison to young ministers, and 
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sometimes makes them swell beyond the proper 
size. At Plymouth I had an open meeting, and 
it seemed to me as if what I had to say was re- 
ceived freely by the people, and after meeting I 
was filled with joy tosuch a degree, that I wept, 
and dropped behind my company, (to keep un- 
discovered,) in our going to a friend’s house, and 
inwardly prayed that it might be taken from me, 
for I feared that by the natural part in me, it 
was taken to excess. Next.day we had a small 
meeting in Job Pugh’s house, where I thought 
I saw the states of particulars very clear, and 
had something to say, which perhaps I delivered 
in too dietharteniah, considering my age and ex- 
perience in the ministry ; a becoming fear and 
modesty in expression is very ornamental and 
safe for ministers, both young and old; after 
meeting we went home with Evan Evans to 
North Wales, who conversed but little with us, 
but was grave and solid, and therein a good ex- 
ample to me; for sometimes young ministers 
hurt themselves by too much talking, and draw 
from others of like freedom things not conveni- 
ent for them to hear. 
(To be continued.) 


OE 


EXTRACTS FROM “ CONVERSATIONS, DISOUS- 
SIONS AND ANECDOTES OF THOMAS STORY.” 
(Coneluded from page 484.) 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

DR. BRADFORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 

The Affirmation Act. 

Perer FEARON, anancient minister, and John 
Irwin, aforesaid ,being Cumberland men, went to 
solicit Dr. Bradford, then Bishop of Carlisle, in 
our favor, concerning the affirmation aforesaid, 
and altering the terms: on occasion whereof he 
entered into an argument with them on the point 
of oaths under the Gospel, asserting, as usual, 
That Christ did only forbid swearing in com- 
munication; but how they managed the point I 
know not, because not present, and do not re- 
member they related to me the particulars; but 
as they intended to make him another visit on 
the same account, they desired my'¢ompany on 
that occasion, and provided the Treatise of Oaths 
aforesaid as a present tohim. And we went to 
him together, finding none with him but 
Sykes, a moderate clergyman, the same that 
printed a sermon on these words of Christ, “My 
kingdom is not of this world,” before Benjamin 
Hoadly, then Bishop of Bangor, preached his on 
the same text, which made so much noise amon 
themselves and the nation. The bishop receiv 
us mildly and courteously, ordering seats to be 
set for us near himself; and having heard our: 
application for his favor concerning further ease 
by a new affirmation, and returned us a moder- 





ate and favorable answer, he began again upon 
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the subject of oaths, endeavoring to persuade us 
to think, that Christ only prohibited oaths in 
common conversation or communication : in which 
—— Sykes likewise concurred : but they ground- 
ed their opinion only upon the word communi- 
cation in our English translation, and the other 
two Friends leaving the matter to me, I answer- 
ed, That if Christ did not prohibit all oaths in 
that doctrine, he did not advance the morality 
and righteousness of the Gospel above that of 
the law in that point, as in every other particu- 
lar there mentioned, he certainly did ; and added, 
that there is not a word in that text, which by 
any tolerable construction, or by any propriety, 
can be rendered communication from the Greek 
original : for the word Ae) (the same used in 
the Ist of John ), signifying word ( or speech ) ; 
which word is truth, signifying that the right- 
eousness of the Gospel, abolishing oaths of all 
kind, requires mankind to speak the truth one to 
another in honesty and sincerity, in all cases, as 
surely and certainly as they could upon oath.— 
And then desired the bishop toinspect his Greek 
Testament on that occasion, which he readily 
did ; and returning from his library, confessed 
that the word there translated communication, 
was Acyes in Greek, and did not offer any further 
argument upon the subject. Then I gave him 
the book which the Friends had put into my 
hands, telling him it was writ on that subject, 
and desired him to peruse it at his leisure; and 
so we left him in friendship and peace. 

Some time after this being in London, Walter 
Newbury and I went to the bishop again, to re- 
quest his favor in the House of Lords concerning 
the affirmation; and he was come down to his 
hall, ready to take the air in his coach in the 
park, but stopped when he saw us coming in, 
and received us kindly, and presently said, “I 
have read your book, and I will fetch it you.”— 
I anwered, It was given him as a present, and 
desired it might be acceptable. He thanked 
me, and immediately said, “That he believed 
that Christ and his apostles had forbidswearing, 
and that the time would come when there would 
not be any such thing in the Christian world ;” 
but added, ‘‘ That the present state and circum- 
stances of mankind could not bear such an ex- 
emption ;” and said, “That yeu will own that 
some even among yourselves, in whom some im- 
moralities appear, are not fit for the liberty and 
exemption you request for your people.” 

I answered, That as mankind come into this 
world only in a natural state, our issue are as 
others in that respect; and where not subject 
to the example and instructions given them, may, 
and some of them do, degenerate into immoral 
practices of some sorts: though our Society 
takes all practicable care to prevent it, according 
to the stated rules among us, and by all Christ- 
ian ways and means. We pray for. them, we 






































































































































































































































































































































and rebuke them as need may require; and 
after all, if any one among us persist in evil, 
we proceed against such according to the Rules 
of our Society, finally to deny them as not of 
our communion ; and that is all we do, or think 
we ought to do, in such cases. 
some particular persons among us may not,in their 
younger times, come fully up in all things into 
the perfection of our profession; yet we hope 
in the main, as a Christian society, we do. 
though some among us do fall into things dis- 
agreeable to our profession ; yet bearing false 
witness being so great an evil, and so easily dis- 
covered, we hope none among us would be guilty 
of it; but if any should, let the penalty of per- 
jury be fully inflicted upon him: and therefore 
we are encouraged to make this application.— 
And since thou art pleased to acknowledge thy 
sentiments that Christ and his apostles by their 
doctrine have prohibited all oaths and swearing 
of every kind, there must be a time wherein it 
must be begun, to be put in practice by some 
certain person, persons or community. 
is not born in a day ; nor did the Lord Jesus him- 
self call and convert all his disciples at once ; it 
was a gradual work, though in the hand of him by 
whom the worlds were made. And as the Christian 
world (so called) hath suffered an exceeding great 
lapse and degeneracy from the doctrines of morali- 
ty, sanctity,and practice of Christ and his apostles, 
and the other early primitives; so in the main 
they are more anti-christians than Christians, and 
the Almighty, who makes choice of the foolish 
things of this world, whereby to confound the 
wisdom of the wise, the weak whereby to over- 
come the mighty, and even things that are not, 
to bring to nought things that are ( “that no 
flesh may glory before him”), hath raised up 
and chosen us as a people, in and by whom to 
begin this reformation in religion, in doctrine, ~ 





example them, admonish, advise, exhort, reprove, 


And though 


And 


A nation 


and practice; not by human power, for it is 
against us, nor by the wisdom of this world, of 
which we have little, or the learning or acquire- 
ments thereof which we do not pursue; but .by 
the same grace through which our Lord Jesus 
Christ laid down his life upon the cross for the 
redemption of mankind ; wherewith, being mer- 
cifully favored of God, and having believed 
through the operation thereof in our hearts, we 
have hitherto suffered all things for his name’s 
sake, which hath been permitted to be inflicted 
upon us by this and other nations, where we 
have been raised up, or have come. And we 
hope we have given Christian proof of our sin- 
cerity, to the minds of all sober and thinking 
people, that our religion is not'some select notions: 
of certain Gospel truths but a real and practical 
thing ; wherein we are supported, by the wisdom 
and power of God alone, as witnesses for him on 
earth, and to thé redemption and salvation 
brought to pass for us and in us through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. And since ye profess your- 
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selves to be Christian Bishops (for we applied to, is their Sherlock, their Waterland, or any of 
them all), and we apply to you for relief where | note amongst them? Do these fellows see any 
our consciences are yet oppressed by laws, and|corn growing in the streets of London, that 
where you, by your offices in the National Church, | they should meddle in this case ?” 

have a share for the time being, in the legisla-| Then I informed the duke, that I had also 
ture, who, under the Almighty alone, can relieve | heard that morning that many of the petition- 
us; if you will not, in your stations, contribute | ers were three-penny curates and unbeneficed. 
what you may towards thatrelief, at whose door| The duke asked, “What are they?” I replied, 
will the oppression lie ? that I had been informed they were poor clergy- 

The bishop heard me with Christian patience | men, without benefices, and had but few friends, 
and said, “We (meaning the bishops and former | and perhaps some of them nonjurors, who hang 
parliament ) did not grant the affirmation that|on about the town, looking for preferment; and, 
now is, under any other view, on our part, than| being very indigent, say prayers for the richer 
as a solemn oath; forso we always understood | sort for three pence a time, which is paid, two 
it, and we thought your people had acquiesced | pence in farthings, and a dish of coffee. 
under it: but seeing it does not suit you, am} This first occasioned the duke to smile, and 
for liberty for tender consciences, where that is| afterward drew from him some warm expressions 
the case. I am your friend herein.” Then we] of resentment, that the poorer sort should live 
returned “him our hearty acknowledgments ; {so abjectly, whilst the rich were so high ; but 
upon which he took us by the hands, and gave} most of all, that the rich should set so low a 
us his good wishes, and we departed in peace and | price on the services of their poor brethera, who 
satisfaction. He was, after the banishment of| did the work: And then he added, ‘“‘We (mean- 
Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, before mention-| ing the legislature) know how to apply a remedy, 
ed in my conference with the Bishop of York,| and relieve them ; it is but to take off the plu- 
translated (as their term is) into the See of Ro-| ralties, and make more equal distribution, and 
chester. then these poor fellows may be better provided 
for, and live.” 

Finding the duke in a temper to bear it at 
that time (for he was a great man, and naturally 
of a very high spirit, but good sense), I replied, 
That the pluralties had, for many ages, been 
complained of as a very unreasonable thing in 
the Church of Rome, where it first began, long 


CHAPTER L. 
THE DUKE OF SOMERSET. 
The Affirmation Act. 

The day whereon the act passed, in the morn- 
ing, along with some others, I waited on the 
Duke of Somerset, at Northumberland House, 
by Charing Cross, to solicit his favor; and on} 


that occasion I acquainted him that I had heard, | before the time of the reformation of the National 
as I came, that both Universities intended to! Church of England ; and I have read a sermon 
petition azainst us, as the clergy in and about/| of a good old reformer on that subject, one Ber- 
London had already done; which might give us! nard Gilpin, who composed it in Edward VI.’s 
much trouble and delay, if not bring our bill in| time, with design to have preached it before that 
danger ; and therefore entreated that he would | prince; but his opponents contrived some means 
please to use his interest for the passing it into! to procure the king’s absence at that time, yet 
a law that day. Upon this he said, “‘Perhaps| the sermon was preached, inveighing heavily 
Oxford may attempt something that way, being | against pluralities as a great abuse: Where 
influenced by the Bishops of York, Chester, | then can the obstruction lie, that it is not re- 
Rochester, and the rest of that sort ; but if they | formed at this day ? 

should, they are obnoxious, and will not be heard : | To this he made no reply, but said, “I am 


and as to Cambridge, they have done nothing, ready to go to the House, where I would not 


and I being their head, they can do nothing) have gone this day, but only to serve you. 


without me; and, to make you easy, they shall} That day, before noon, the act was passed as 
not do anything against you in this concern.” —| now it is; for which we were thankful, first to 
And then he said, “There are a company of! the Lord for his great goodness, in inclining the 
fellows, calling themselves the clergy, in and! heart of the king, and those of both Houses, so 


about the city of London, who have sent in a! much to favor us; and next to them likewise, 


} 
petition ; wherein they pretend to blame both | ag instruments in his hand of so good a work, 


houses of parliament for encouraging a sect, | and so great an ease and help to us. 


which they rank with Jews, Turks, and other 
infidels ; as if we were to be imposed upon by} Norz—The form of the affirmation allowed by 
them, and receive their dictates, or know not| the Act of 1695, was, “I, A. B., do declare in the 
what we had to do without their directions ; and | eae ae God, the witness of the trath 
besides, we do-nofknéw who they are ; for there | ° y 

aie shone Sie Wenidesdef the ‘lene in and| Zhe form allowed by the Act of 1721, and perpet- 


ted to this day, is, “I, A. B., dosolemnly, sincerely, 
about London, and we find only forty-one names Tt ae ’ y> 


; a , and truly declare and affirm.” Gough’s History of the 
to their petition, and these very obscure. Where | People called Quakers. 
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DANIEL QUINBY. 
(Continued from page 490 ) 


Of his next journey, he has left the following 
account, viz: Having for a considerable time 
felt a concern to perform a religious visit with- 
in the south-western States, as far as Tennessee 
and Kentucky, and my concern meeting the 
sympathy and approbation of the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, I left my dear family the 
7th of 9th month, 1812, in company with my 
kinsman Peter Halfield. 

There appears not much to note, except his 
daily progress from place to place till the 

16th. When they called a meeting at Plain- 
field, N. J., which was a time of renewed favor. 
The blessed truth rose into dominion over all its 
opposers to the rejoicing of Zion’s travellers. 

18th. Called a meeting at Hardwick, wherein 
the doctrines of the Gospel were distilled as the 
dew, and dropped as the gentle rain. 

20th. Attended the First-day meeting at 
Stroudsburg, which proved a memorable meeting, 
the Head of the church furnished with re- 
newed qualification to labor in the love of the 
Gospel. 

26th.. Called a meeting at Stony Brook, which 
was small. [ had a short and warning testimony 
to deliver amongst them, for it appeared to me 
they resembled the dry bones spoken of by the 
prophet. 

29th. Appointed a meeting at Mount Holly, 
and a memorable meeting it was; my soul can 
bless, praise and adore the name of Israel’s God 
for past and present favors, and hereby craves 
the blessing of preservation in all my movements, 
that all may be done to the honor and praise of 
the great Head of the Church. 

4th of 10th month. Attended the First-day 
meeting at Woolwich. Here I was led to treat 
upon the inconsistency and great devastation, 
resulting from war and living in the spirit of it, 
which appears to be prevailing in the human 
family, when they are so loudly called upon to 
enlist under the great Captain, and to become 
soldiers in the warfare of the Prince of peace. 

23d. Attended a meeting at Monallen, and 
found ‘close !abor with those that are at ease in 
Zion. And at 3 o’clock this afternoon a meet- 
ing at Huntingdon, and after deep wading I 
had an alarming testimony among them, I hope 
to the rousing of the careless, lukewarm, numinal 
professors. 

3ist. Called a meeting at Roaring Creek, 
wherein truth was exalted and brought into 
dominion over all, blessed forever be the name 
of Israel’s God who mercifully condescends to be 
a spirit of judgment to those who sit in judgment, 
and strengih to those that tara the battle to the 
ate. 

2d of 11th month. In all the late meetings 
my Divine Master enabled me to declare the 
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truths of the Gospel ; and I sincerely desire that 
those seasons of divine favor may be had in re- 
membrance in years to come. Bow, O my soul, 
in abasement, lie low before him who has been 
pleased to cover my head in every day of battle. 

4th. Attended the meeting at Muncey. Here 
it appeared that Friends were in a declining 
state as respects the essence and life of pure 
religion. I had an awakening testimony among 
them. 

15th. Attended the First-day meeting at 
Lancaster, a very laborious meeting to me, inso- 
much that the language of the apostle may be 
applicable to their situation: “ Unto us has the 
Gospel been preached as well as to them, but 
the word preached did not profit the people, be- 
cause it was not mixed with faith in them that 
heard it.” 

18th. Attended the Quarterly Meeting at 
London Grove, which was large. I had to sound 
an alarm many times in the meeting for disci- 
pline. My mind was baptized into a travail and 
exercise for the preservation of the dear youth, 
many of whom were mournfully departing and 
declining from the simplicity and purity of our 
profession in speech, behaviour and apparel; they 
were tenderly addressed in Gospel-love. I trust 
and hope it will leave lasting impressions on 
many of their minds. 

23d. Called a meeting at Kast Cala. My mind 
soon became introduced in exercise for the good 
of the people, and for the exaltation of Christ’s 
peaceable kingdom. The Gospel of peace, life 
and salvation, was declared to the comforting of 
some, and a solemn warning given to the nominal 
professors of Christianity; [ hope to the arous- 
ing of some that are also contenting themselves 
in their sealed houses, while the house of the 
Lord lieth waste. 

24th. At Uwchlan, a blessed time of Divine 
favor—doctrine aud supplication flowed freely, 
blessed be Israel’s Shepherd, in that he is yet 
mercifully disposed to roll away the stone from 
the,well’s mouth and water his heritage through 
the medium of instrumentality. O! that I may 
ever dwell an humble supplicant as at the feet 
of the blessed Jesus. 

2th. Attended a meeting at Nantmeal, a hard 
laborious time in the exercise of the word of 
doctrine, and but little relief. 

27th. Was at Pikeland meeting. Truth’s tes- 
timony flowed freely, and supplication was put 
up for the blessing of preservation through the 
many conflicts and temptations the human mind 
is incident to while in this state of being. 

28th. Attended meeting at Westchester.— 
Here renewed ability was afforded to espouse 
the good cause, and the dear young people were 
affectionally invited to cheosethe.Lord for their 
portion, and the God of Jacob for their inher- 
itance, and the precious effects produeed thereby 
would ultimately be the never failing reward of 








peace, and they would become fruitful in the 
field of offering, and joyful in the house of prayer. 
May they not forget this day’s favor. 

29th. Attended Bradford Meeting. It was 
large and a highly favored season ; the subject 
of war was treated on, showing the great de- 
vastation in the human family, and that the spirit 
thereof is incompatible with, and contradictory to 
the peaceable spirit of christianity, and the uni- 
versal love of the gospel of Christ. 

2nd of 12th month. Attended Center Meet- 
ing. My lips were sealed and my tongue cleaved 
to the roof of my mouth, but my mind was in a 
good degree preserved in the quiet. 

5th. At East Nottingham. Here way was 
made to relieve my mind in the exercise, of the 
gift conferred upou me, I hope to the comfort 
of many, and an alarming testimony to the care- 
less lukewarm professors. O! may this day’s 
favor fasten as a nailinasure place. After 
meeting I was at the habitation of our worthy 
aged friend and elder in the church, George 
Churchman, who I believe has been a faithful 
laborer in the support of our different testimonies, 
and whose day’s work appears to have been done 
in the day time ; although his faculties were much 
impaired, yet the lively sensibility of his mind, 
with respect to religion, rendered his company 
very acceptable. 

7th. Called a meeting at Eastland, which 
proved a very laborious time. Truth did not 
rise into dominion as at some other meetings. 
Our blessed Lord did not many mighty works in 
some places because of their unbelief. 

8th. At meeting at Little Britain. It was 
large, and through the helpof the great head 
of the church, we were enabled to set up our 
banners whereby the blessed promise of Christ 
was realized :—I will be a spirit of judgment to 
those who sit in judgment, and strength to those 
who turn the battle to the gate. 

9th. Called a meeting about six miles from 
the latter place, made up principally of Presby- 
terians. I was silent as respects doctrines, but 
was clothed with the spirit of supplication. Ob 
what a favor that the poor instrument is permit- 
ted to have free access to the throne of grace. 
After meeting went home with Jeremiah Brown, 
husbaud of Mary Brown. Dear Mary knew by 
living experience how to sympathise with me in 
the present concern. She endeavored to cheer 
me up, and cautioned me not to sink too low in 
my mind, but go forth, nothing doubting. As 
there is a dwelling in the low valley of bumil- 
iation where the dew lies long, and a returning 
to the king’s gate for the word of command, the 
offering, however small,may be of the Lord’s own 
preparing, seasoned with the salt of the king- 
dom and free fromeall corrupt mixture. The 
heart will thus become’ temple for th: Lord’s 
holiness to dwell in, that in all things he may 
have the praise and glory. 
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J1th. Attended the Monthly Meeting at Kast 
Nottingham. Here I had clos labor. Truth 
appeared to be at a very low ebb. Oh ! the nominal 
professors of the Christian religion even amongst 
our own Society. They are a cause of mourn- 
ing and lamentation to all those who are alive in 
the spirit, and who behold the waste places in 
the Walls of our Zion ; for in many places the 
language of the prophet is appropriate. Jeru- 
salem lieth waste and her gates are consumed 
with fire. May there be a disposition to rebuild 
her walls, that we be no more a reproach, that 
the heathen may not rule over us, nor have cause 
to say concerning the people, where is their God? 


_ ~~ 


PURE ENGLISH. 


By a too ready adoption of foreign words into 
the currency of the English language, we are 
in danger of losing much of its radical strength 
and historical significance. Marsh has compar- 
ed the parable of the man who built his house 
upon the sand, as given by Matthew and. Luke. 
Matthew uses plain Saxon English. The learned 
evangelist, Luke, employed a Latinized diction- 
ary. ‘ Now,” he says, “compare the two pas- 
sages, and say which, to every English ear, is 
the most impressive :” 

“And the rain descended, and the floods came, and 


the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell, 
and great was the fall of it.”—Matthew. 


Against which the storm did beat vehemently, and 
immediately it fell, and the ruin of that house was 
great.”—Luke. 

There can scarcely be a difference of opinion 
as to the relative force and beauty of the two 
versions ; and accordingly we find that while 
that of Matthew has become proverbial, the nar- 
rative of Luke is seldom or never quoted.— 
Christian Observer. 

——_—_——-~<0—-—__—_ 
REGULATION OF THE TEMPER. 


Perhaps there are no defects or feelings to 
which more frequently than those of temper, the 
mournful complaints are applicable which an 
apostle thus poured forth: “That which I do, 
I allow not: for what I would, that do [ not ; 
but what I hate that doI.”” How powerful then 
is the inducement to pray without ceasing, that 
He who has all power over the spirit of man 
would exert over our feelings a salutary control : 
and in the moment of exposure to unholy irrita- 
tion and excitement, would preserve us in per- 
fect peace. This entire control it would be too 
much to expect from the unaided efforts of our 
own minds; but it is not to much to expect 
from the promised succor of the Holy Spirit. 

Distinguished in a high degree has been the 
success of some Christians who have combined 
persevering prayer with persevering effort to 
acquire an habitual command of temper. 

A very remarkable and edifying instance of 
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this success, is presented to our view in the char- 


heart. Not that he wasso by nature, but a man 
of strong passions and prone to anger in particu- 
lar ; insomuch, that he has frequently spent the 
greater part of the night bathed in tears, implor- 


ing victory over his own spirit. And he did not | 


strive in vain; he did obtain the victory in a 
very eminent degree. Yea, so thoroughly had 
grace subdued nature—so fully was he renewed 
in the spirit of his mind, that for many years 
btfore his death, I believe he was never observed 
by any one, friend or foe, to be out of temper, 
on any provocation whatever. The testimony 
that Bishop Burnet bears of Archbishop Leigh- 
ton might be borne withequal propriety: “After 
an intimate acquaintance with the Archbishop 
for many years, and after being with him by 
night and by day, at home and abroad, in public 
and in private, I must say I never heard an idle 
word drop from his lips—I never saw him in 
ayy temper in which I myself would not have 


acter of the eminently holy and useful Mr. ' sent us by a correspondent, is instructive and in- 


Fletcher, of Madeley. He was meek, says his | 
biographer, like his Master, as well as lowly in | 





The story of “The Lady and the Robber,” 


teresting, but is not sufficiently vouched for to 
give confidence in its truth. 


—_—_——--~<0p-o 


From Friends in Council. 


UNREASONABLE CLAIMS IN SOCIAL AFFECTIONS 
AND RELATIONS. 


We are apt to magnify the importance of 
whatever we are thinking about, which is not to 
be wondered at; for everything human bas an 
outlet into infinity, which we come to perceive 
on considering it. But with a knowledge of 
this tendency, I still venture to suy that, of all 
that concerns mankind, thissubject has, perhaps, 
been the least treated of in regard to its signifi- 
cance. For once that unreasonable expectations 
of gratitude have been reproved, ingratitude has 
been denounced a thousand times; and the same 
may be said of inconstancy, unkindnessin friend- 
ship, neglected merit and the like. 

To begin with ingratitude. Human beings 


wished to be found at death.”—Burder’s Self | seldom have the demands upon each other which 


Discipline. 
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In Nos. 20 and 24 of the present volume we pub- 
lished aecounts of the visit of Nah-nee-bah-we-qua 
to the Queen of England, which accounts were re- 
ceived from what we considered a reliable source, 
and were therefore unhesitatingly published. We 
have since been informed that some of the par- 
ticulars given are erroneous. We give an ex- 
tract from a letter written by C. R. Alsop, to a 
friend in England, which was sent to us with 
the request that. it might be used to correct those 
misstatements. 

EXTRACT FROM THE LETTER. 

I am very desirous that the statements of 
which thou speaks may be entirely contradicted. 
My husband has already written to E. Merriam 
on the subject, as we are much grieved that our 
name should be associated with such erroneous 
statements. And Iam completely at a loss to 
think of even the foundation of such reports. The 
governess is not a Friend, and no letter was writ- 
ten by her to Nah-nee-bah-we-qua. The story 
of the Friend’s child is absurd. No child of a 
Friend and no other child that I know of has 
been associated in school with the Queen’s chil- 
dren. I am glad thou hast kindly given me the 
opportunity of refuting the statements, and of 
disclaiming any part in the spreading of them. 

C. R. A. 


they imagine. And for what they have done 
they frequently ask an impossible return. More- 
over, when people really have done others a ser- 
vice, the persons benefited often do not under- 
stand it. Could they have understood it, the 
benefactor, perhaps, would not have had to perform 
it. You cannot expect gratitude from them in 
proportion to your enlightenment. Then, again, 
where the service is a palpable one, thoroughly 
understood, we often require that the gratitude 
for it should bear down all the rest of the man’s 
character. The dog is the very emblem of faith- 
fulness: yet, I believe, it is found that he will 
sometimes like the person who takes him out 
and amuses him, more than the person who feeds 
him. So, amongst bipeds, the most solid service 
must sometimes give way to the claims of con- 
geniality. Human creatures are, happily, not to 
be swayed by self-interest alone: they are many- 
sided creatures; there are numberless modes of 
attaching their affections. Not only like likes 
like, but unlike likes unlike. 

To give an instance which must often occur. 
Two persons, both of feeble will, act together : 
one as superior, the other as inferior. The su- 
perior is very kind: the inferior is grateful. Cir- 
cumstances occur to break this relation. The 
inferior comes under a superior of strong 
will, who is not, however, as tolerant and patient 
as his predecessor. But this second superior 
soon acquires unbounded influence over the in- 
ferior : if the first one looks on, he may wonder 
at the alacrity and affection of his former 
subordinate towards the enew>man, and talk 
much about ingratitude. But the inferior has 
now found somebody to lean upon, and to rever- 
ence. And he cannot deny his nature and be 
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otherwise than he is. In this case it does not | made for the regard of others, we must not omit 
look like ingratitude, except, perhaps, to the com- | those of what is called neglected merit. A man 
plaining person. But there are doubtless numer- | feels that he has abilities or talents of a particu- 
ous instances in which if we saw all the facts | lar kind, that he has shown them, and still he is 
clearly, we should no more confirm the charge of | a neglected man. I am far from saying that 
ingratitude than we do here. merit is sufficiently looked out for, but a man 

Then, again, we seldom make sufficient allow-| may take the sting out of any neglect of 
ance for the barden which there is in obligation : | his merits by thinking that at least it does not 





- at least to all but great and good minds. There | arise from malice prepense, as he almost ima- 


are some people who can reccive as heartily as | gines in his anger. Neither the public, nor in- 
they would give: but the obligation of an ordi- | dividuals, have the time, or will, resolutely to 
nary person to an ordinary person is more apt to | neglect anybody. What pleases us we admire 
be brought to mind as a present sore than asa and further: if a man in any profession, calling, 
past delight. \or art, does things which are beyond us, we are 
Amongst the unreasonable views of the affec- as guiltless of neglecting him, as the Caffres are 
tions, the most absurd one has been the fancy | of neglecting the differential calculus. Milton 
that love entirely depends upon the will; still sells his Paradise Lost for ten pounds: there is 
more that the love of others for usisto be guided no record of Shakespeare dining much with 
by the inducements which seem probable to us. , Queen Elizabeth. And it is Utopian to imagine 
We have served them ; we think only of them; that statues will be set up to the right men in 
we are their lovers, or fathers, or brothers; we | their day. 
deserve and require to be loved and to have the| The same arguments which applied to the com- 
love proved to us. But love is not like proper-' plaints of ingratitude, apply to the complaints of 
ty; it has neither duties nor rights. You argue neglected merit. The merit is oftentimes not 
for it in vain : and there is no one who can give understood. Be it ever so manifest, it cannot 
it you. It is not his or hers to give. Millions absorb men’s attention. When it is really great, 
of bribes and infinite argument cannot prevail. | it has not been brought out by the hope of 
For it is not a substance, but a relation. There reward any more than the kindest services by the 
isno royal road. We are loved as we are lovea- hope of gratitude. In neither case is it becom- 
ble to the person loving. It is no auswer to ing or rational to be clamorous about payment. 
say that in some cases the love is based on no| There is one thing that people hardly ever re- 
reality, but is solely in the imagination—that is,’ member, or indeed have imagination enough 
that we are loved not for what we are, but for to conceive; namely, the effect of each man being 
what we are fancied to be. That will not bring shut up in his individuality. Take a long course 
it any more into the dominions of logic: and love of saying and doing in which many persons have 
still remains the same untameable creature, deaf been engaged. ach one of them is in his own 
to advocacy, blind to other people’s idea of mind the centre of the web, though, perhaps, 
merit, and not a substance to be weighed or he is at the edge of it. We know that in our 
numbered at all. | observations of the things of sense, any differ- 
Then, as to the complaints about broken friend- ‘ence in the points from which the observation 


child’s clothes will no more fit aman than some of Moreover, in the world of sense, the object 
his former friendships. Often a breach of friend- | and the points of view are each indifferent to 
ship is supposed to occur, when there is nothing rest; but in life the points of view are centres 
of the kind. People see one another seldom ; , of actions that have something to do’with the 
their courses in life are differeut; they meet, | making of the things looked at. If we could 
and their intercourse is constrained. They | calculate the moral parallax arising from these 
fancy that their friendship is mightily cooled. | causes, we should see, by the mere aid of the 
But imagine the dearest friends, one coming | intellect, how unjust we often are iu our com- 
home after long sojourn, the other going out to | plaints of ingratitude, inconstancy and neglect. 
new lands : the shipsthat carry these meet: the | But without these nice calculations, such errors 
friends talk together in a confused way not re- | of view may be corrected at once by humility, 
levant at ail to their friendship, and, if not well | amore sure method than the most enlightened 
assured of their mutual regard, might naturally | appreciation of the cause of error. Humility is 
funcy that it was much abated. Something like | the true cure for many a needless heartache. 

this occurs daily in the stream of the world.| It must not be supposed that in thus oppos- 
Then, too, unless people are very unreasonable, | ing unreasonable views of social affections, any- 
they cannot expect that their friends will pass | thing is done to dissever such affections. The 


ship. Friendship is often outgrown: and hisformer is taken, gives a different view of the same vical 


‘into new systems of thought and action without | Duke of Wellington writing to a man in a dubi- 


new ties of all kinds being.created, and some | ous position of authority, says, “The less you 
modification of the old ones taking place. claim, the more you will have.” This is remark- 
When we are talking of exorbitant claims’ ably true of the affections : afid there is scarcely 
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anythiog that would make men happier than thur, then but five years old. He used ever 
teaching theuy to watch against unreasonableness | effort to win the confidence of the child, but in 
in their claiins of regard and affection ; and which | vain. He shunned the justice, as with abhor. 
at the sariie time would be more likely to ensure} rence. Being pressed for the reason of sach 
their getting what may be their due. conduct, the artless child replied, ‘I cannot love 
a him—I am very angry with him, because he 
Vor Friends’ Intelligencer. hangs men.” ‘Oh, but my brave little fellow, 
if I did not have them huny, they would steal 
oe Reem) emer our property, and perhaps take our lives.” é 
As the time for the holding of the different} «No,” replied the child, resolutely; “you 
Quarterly Meetings draws near, it may be well) should make them promise upon their word of 
again to remind the representatives to the late| jonor, that they would do no such things; and 
Yearly Meeting of the importance of the duty | s,on I’m sure they would not.” 
imposed by that body upon them. In reference| ‘Ty the mind of innocence this pledge seemed 
to the subject of neighborhood schools, and of| }) sufficient. The word of that boy had evi- 
the request that the wants of each Monthly dently been trusted, and he considered it ve 
Meeting be fairly reported next year, it may|saored, However we may distrust men, an 
be that some of the Quarterly Meetings have al-| jack confidence in those who have mingled with 
ready had the subject regularly before them, and | men and learned to dissemble, it is all-important 
have carried out both in letter and in spirit the} that we rely upon the honor of children until we 
instructions given. Those who omitted to give | see it unsafe to do so. Never should we que 
it attention in the Eighth month will do well to| tion a child’s veracity, or seem faithless of his 
bear it in mind at the approaching Quarterly promises. We believe that many a first lesson 
Meetings, that the consideration of the Yearly |j, deception has been given by a suspicious pa 
Meeting’s minutes may be referred to the re-| rent ora falsely accusing teacher. The child 
spective Monthly Meetings in such a way as will | Jearns to look upon his word of honor as a thin 
result in a presentation to the Yearly Meeting of | pj, superiors expect him to tarnish; he fee 
the actual state of schools within thé limits. If this | that he is not relied upon when sincere and in- 


is done, those who@re deeply interested in the | nocent, becomes discouraged, and at last throws 


cause of education will feel that at least one step away the purity of heart aad speech which none 
has been taken toward arousing the Society from expect him to keep. 


its apparent lethargy on this important subject. 


—_- a es es ff. ff mes -s Ss Oe ~~ hlUurmehhUr 
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If little children were more frequently relied 
ees ‘ | upon, they would less frequently betray our com 
fidence. If they saw that we believed them hon 
orable, they would strive to be so; remembering 
the holy lessons of truthfulness we have endea- 
In the extreme highlands of Scotland it used | yored to instil into their tender minds. The 
to be thought an insult to ask a note frowr a] most important of all these lessons, however, if 
debtor. When any important business was to| taught by example. Our own lips are watched, 
_. be transacted, the parties stepped out alone into | and if the parent call on heaven and earth ‘to 
the open air, each repeating aloud his obligation, | witness the truth of his own assertions—as “if § ” 
his eye fixed on the heavens. They then| simple statement were not enough—the child 


pa = some stone or tree near by, to| will soon lose confidence in him, and doubt his 
keep themselves in remembrance of the transac- | word. 


“4 


tion ; atid history tells us that a denial of debt 
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YEA AND NAY.—QUESTION NOT A CHILD’S 
VERACITY. 


o Oo 


ne “Let your communication be yen, yea, * 
or a refusal to pay it Was an almost unheard-of nay ; for whatsoever is more than these com i? 


thing. of evil."—N. Y. Examiner. 
A gentleman named Stuart had counted out ’ 


on his table quite a sum of money, which head 
promised to luan toa neighbor. The borrower, i i atta 
before taking it, wrote out a receipt, which he| It isa very moderate computation to reckon 
offered Stuart. “What is this, sir?” asked the | that there are at this moment in the United 
gentleman sternly. “If you are afraid to trust | States three millions of families to whom a se¥ 
yourself, I’m sure J will not trust you. You| ing-machine, if they could get one, would prove — 
cannot have my money ;” and gathering it up,|as useful now, and before many years had bs 
he put it back intogpie purse. That was cer-| as indispensable, as a kitchen-stove, inesmaoleal 
tainly a very fine state of society ; but how such | in this latitude we are all under the neces ae 
trust would answer in these degenerate days, bus-| clothing quite as much as that of eating. Tit” 
iness men can judge. law of political economyewhich proves that labor ° : 
Chief Justice North was at one time a guest] saving machinery,ié a blessing in the long rua 
at the Duke of Beaufort’s castle. He was much | to those who hayé labor to sell as well as to those 
4 interested in the Duke’s son, the little Lord Ar-|who are chiefly its purchasers, hasa peculiar 
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in this case because of its universal appli- 
cation, for there is no human creature in the 
country that is not, from the moment he comes 
into the world to the moment he goes out of it, 
either a user of the needle or the cause of its be- 
ing used by others. This labor is the more or 
less burdensome, and the more or less profitable, 
according to the facility attending its produc- 
tion. 

Sewing-machines, therefore, are one of the 
signal, and as yet incaleulable, blessings of mo- 
dero civilization. Why can we not have more 
of them? Why cannot the hard-working mother 
of moderate means, with a large family of chil- 
dren to be fed and clothed, be relieved from her 
most wearing labor by a sewing:machine, which 
will do a week’s work ina single day? Why 
cannot the poor sewing-woman, who earns a bare 
pittance with ber needle, hardly enough to keep 
soul.and body together, be enabled to make a 
comfortable living with a machine, to supply the 
demand for more sewing which the cheaper sup- 
ply creates? Why cannot woman universally 
avail herself of one great practical instrument 
whereby she may be relieved from the thraldom 
to drudgery, which keeps her, as a class, an in- 
ferior order? Need we answer? Because sew- 
ing-machines cost from $50 to $150 each, and 
are beyond the reach of at least two and a half 
millions of the three millions of families in this 
country who would have a machine if they could 

et one. The argument presented before the 

ommissioner of Patents, on behalf of the 
Howe patent, estimates that the saving to the 
country by these machines would be more than 
one hundred millions of dollarsa year. Of course, 
this is merely an estimate based upon the known 
results of a limited use, and is predicated upon 
the supposition that the machine may become 
universal. It is quite safe to/take their own 
statement, and from this it is clear that but a 
small proportion of this one hundred million is 
tobe saved to the country, because not more 
than five hundred thousand instead of three mij- 
lions of families can afford to purchase a ma- 
chine. Nor is this all. The gain, should the 
machine come into universal use, is not merely 
4 per centage on the amount of labor now done; 
it 18 also to be reckoned on the immense increase 
of sewing which the machine will create. The 
vlass is a very large one which has few undergar- 
ments, of various sorts, not because the material 
of which they are made is dear, but because it 
is €xpensive to make them. Reduce this, and 
the making of clothing will be increased im- 
mensely ; and not this merely, but the comforts 
of life are enlarged in more clothes, in cleanlier 
habits, in general refinement, and in health. 
There is certainly no exaggeration in this. A 
tan is.a better man for a clean shirt, and a 
Woman a better woman for the female garment 

ich answers to that article. 
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Now, we maintain that this actual loss of what 
the country would gain could these machines 
come into general use ought not to be; but our 
opinion is of very little consequence su long as 
Commissioners of Patents at Washington com- 
bine with their wealthy manufacturers to keep 
up the price. The present sewing-machine is 
the result of various inventions, a combination 
of the ingenuity of many men, sometimes suc- 
cessful, and sometimes unsuccessful, but all 
tending, in the course of years, to the perfection 
of this instrument. Among these inventors, 
Elias Howe, jr., is unquestionably eminent and 
important, and the world owes him a great debt 
of gratitude. If it owed him any money, we 
think it has discharged the debt to the last mill; 
for it has paid*him on his patent the good round 
sum of half a million of dollars. It is quite as 
much, we think, as any one man is entitled to 
for his share—for his is only a share—in a great 
invention. If he is not satisfied with this, and 
is disposed to make more out of it, we think the 
fair thing would be for him to go to work in 
open competition «with other people in the manu- 


| facture of these machines, by which, no doubt, 


he could in ten year’ more make another for- 

tune. 7" % 

The Comffissioncr of Patents has, however, 

relieved him of this necessity by renewing his 

patent. The result is, that he and three or four 

great manufacturers, to whoni alone he grants 

licenses, are able to monopolize the manufacture 

of these machines. They are enabled to Keep 

them at prices which forbids their use for do- 

mestic purposes to all but the rich, and confines 

them, for purposes of trade, to the hands of 

capitalists, either larger or smaller; forbids the 

possibility of any competition on the part of 

other manufacturers, limits all improvement, by’) 
preventing competition in cindiiaeean 
this, that Mr. Howe and his friends may 

an enormous profit, which in his case cannot have 


been less, during the last year, than $200,000. ° 


As Democratic Goveraments are defined as gov- 
ernments created for the good of the people, we 
submit whether the head of a department at 
Washington has not, in this case, disregarded 
the popular good in a manuer more than usually 
flagrant, even for Democratic ‘officials.—. Y. 
Tribune. 





HEAT A DISINFECTANT. 

Atthe National Sanitary Convention in Boston, 
Dr. Harris read a paper on “ Heat as a Disen- 
fectant.”” It appeared that the boiling of clothes 
exposed to infection bad proved an efficient dis- 
infectant. The heating of hospital wards by 
common stoves to 160 degrees Fahrenheit, for 
two days, had eradicated infection. Dr. Harris 
referred to his own experience in the Quarantine 
Hospital, and showed that the wash-woman 
avoided infection by boiling the clothes. 


~ 
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LITTLE ACTS OF KINDNESS. 


Little acts of kindness, 
Trifling though they are, 
How they serve to brighten 
This dark world of care ! 
Little acts of kindness, 
O, how potent they, 
To dispel the shadows 
Of life’s cloudy day! 


Little acts of kindness, 
How they cheer the heart! 
What a world of gladness 
Will a smile impart! 
How a gentle accent 
Calms the troubled soul, 
When the waves of passion 
O’er it wildly roll! 


You may have around you 
Sunshine if you will, 

Or a host of shadows, 
Gloomy, dreary, chill. 

If you want the sunshine, 
Smile, though sad at heart; 

To the poor and needy 
Kindly aid impart. 


To the soul-despairin 
Breathe a hopeful Ord ; 
From your lips be ¢hly 
Tones of kindn@ss heard, ** 
Even give for anger -«t*¢ 
Love and iene: a * 
And in blessing others#_, * 
You yourself will bless. ns”, 


‘ 


Little acts of kindness, } 
Nothing do they cost ; 

Yet when they are wanting 
Life’s best charm is lost. 

Little acts of kindness, 
Richest gems of earth, 

Though they seem but trifles, 
Priceless in their worth. 


[ Anonymous. 


~~ 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
BY M. CAMPBELL, 


They sin who say this earth 
Is one wide scene of crime and woe : 
This World, which owes to God its birth, 
At times is dark—Man makes it so; 
But yet the sunshine on it rests, 
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A blessed thing the mountain steep, | 
Nor less the green wood o’er it spread ; 
A blessed thing the river deep, 
By fresh mysterious sources fed; 
A blessed thing the light, the air, 
The life breath—moving every where! 


A blessed thing the meanest flower, 
That sends forth blossoms for the bee; 

And ob! of all that decks the bower, 
The field, the forest, or the lea, 

Most lovely in its tender bliss 

The Lily of the Valley is! 


There—like a virgin sweet and pure, .. 
And gay, but for her humble pride, - 
That fain would every charm immure, 
Yet cannot all her sweetness hide— 
The Lily of the Valley rests 
Where wood birds build their mossy nests. 


The emerald hath no deeper green 

Than glistens on its beauteous leaves ; 
No whiter snow is ever seen 

Than that which in its blossom weaves. 
Nor breathe the spicy gums of Ind 
A sweeter fragrance on the wind ! 


I love it well !—I love it aye, 

Bat now I love it more and more: 
It brings the image of the day 

Whose shadow, flitting memory o’er, 
Shell in the future smile, till all 

Around me seem a festival ! 


———e-~o 
From Janney’s Middle Ages. 
HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES SINCETHE R 
MATION. 
(Continued from page 495.) 


“From this period the Waldenses appear to bh ¢ | 


. 
¥ 
a: 
ia 


been tolerably free from persecution for half a cet 
tury. But in tke month of January, 1655, the 
tragedy of Saluces was reacted over almost all th 


valleys of Piedmont, and with tenfold cruelty.” 
In that month an order was issued by Andrew 


Gastaldo, ductor’ of the civil law and conservator 


general of the holy faith, by virtue of authori 


vested in him by the duke of Savoy, to og ite 


“every head of a family with its members 


+pformed religion, of whatever rank or condition 


in the valleys of Piedmont, within three"day 
from the publication of the decree” to depart # 
to be with their families withdrawn out of ti 
said places,”’ and to be transported into the plact 
allowed by his royal highness, under pain @ 
death and confiscation of goods, unless the} 
would embrace the Catholic religion. Notwith 
standing their humble petitions for mercy, tH 
inhuman decree, procured by. the Romance! 
was, after a feeble resistance, executed by a 
itary force of six thousand men, assisted by’ 
promiscuous rabble of plunderers gathered 
the neighboring states. z 
The massacre that ensued, estimated at 8 
thousand persons, is deseribed by eye witnesses, 
and historians as hopé eyond measure. 
All the Protestamit 


oe ie? 


filled with oie 


On happy homes and truthful breasts. 


God made the world, but made not sin, 
Nor may we ask why sin e’er came 

To fill its green retreats with din— 
Enough to know that death and shame 

Are with us—but the world hath yet 

Bright jewels in its forehead set ! 


A blessed thing the golden sun, 
That kisses morning’s dews away ; 
A blessed thing those dews, that run 
O’er leaf and bud, at close of day, 
To give them bloom and bid tiem be 
Fair gems in Nature’s treasury | 


A blessed thing the bird that basks 

In bowers, with songs to heaven that soar; 
A blessed thiag the sea, that asks, 

And bas obedience, ’mid the roar 
Of tempeste, from the tideful moon, 


sof Europe 
Next to the sun, God’s brightest boon ! 


indignation ; among the , 


i 
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he Hoglish took the most active part, and the 
protector Cromwell, assisted by his. secretary, 
the poet Milton, drew up a most able and touch-| Victor Amadeus II. began to reign in 1685, 
ing remonstrance addressed to the Duke of!and became connected by marriage with Louis 
Savoy, which he sent by the hands of a special XIV, king of France, “ one of the most detesta- 
ambassador, Sir Samuel Moreland. He alsoad- ble and sanguinary tyrants that ever sat ona 
dressed letters to the king of France and all the throne.” It was he that revoked the edict of 
Protestant princes of Europe, and he caused col-! Nantz in the year 1665, and exposed his Protes- 
lections to be taken up throughout England for tant subjects, who then numbered about two 
the relief of the sufferers, which amounted to millions, to the utmost rigor of persecution. 
thirty-eight thousand two hundred and forty-one \Great numbers were put to death in the most 
pounds sterling. Milton’s feelings were so deep-| cruel manner, and about eight hundred thousand 
- ly interested for the fate of the poor Waldenses, | persons compelled to leave the kingdom. Through 
that he composed the following touching little| his instigation the duke of Savoy, contrary to 
poem : his own better feelings and judgment, issued an 
edict in 1686 “forbidding his subjects the ex- 
ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT. ercise of the Protestant religion upon pain of 
Avenge, Oh Lord! thy slaughtered saints, whose| death; the confiscation of their goods, the demol- 
bones ; : ition of their churches, and the banishment of 
Hiv them who kept thy tell oo pare of oki, | eit pastors” 
v'n ; . . 
When all our fathers worshipt Sigal and stones, “All infants from that time were to be brought 
Forget not : in thy book record their groans up in the Roman Catholic religion, under the 
ho were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold penalty of their father being condemned to the 
Slain by a Sone Seabee aa = gallies.”” 
Infant down the rocks. heir moans) The inhabitants of the Swiss Cantons again 
les redoubled to the hills, and the . - c 
ine heewen, ‘martyr’d blood and ashes sow | interposed. their good offices to save these afilict- 
O’er all th’ Italian fields, where still doth sway\ed people from the impending calamity; but 
The tripled tyrant; that from these may grow all they could obtain for them was a temporary 
A hundred fold, who having learn’d thy way respite, and-an edict permitting them to leave 
marly may fy the Babylonian woe. their country. This edict required them to de- 
The remonstrances of Cromwell, and the in-}molish their churches, lay down their arms, and 
tercession of the Swiss and other friends of the|divide themselves into three bodies to be @on- 
Waldenses, induced the duke of Savoy to enter| ducted out of thecouotry. Having no confidence 
into a treaty in the year 1655, granting liberty to|in the edict, and believing it to be intendedte’ 
the scattered survivors to return to their homes, |ensnare them, they refused to accept the-terms - 
or rather to the desolated valley. where their|and prepared themselves for a stout resistance. . 
‘homes had once been found. Notwithstanding|They fortified the passes to the valleys, armed 
the supplies sent them from other countries, they | themselves as they best could, and waited for 
suffered for many years the most grievous wants, | their enemies. 
heing harassed continually by their enemies,| The Waldenses under arms were about twen- 
and the provisions of the treaty disregarded. ty-five hundred, the army of the duke with his 
In the year 1663 another attempt was made|French allies much larger. After defending 
Non them, when they stood upon tlie de- | themselves vigorously the Waldenses were over- 
ive, and kept their enemies at bay umtil|come by treachery and force, great numbers of 
“their friends in the Swiss Cantons interfered and | both sexes and all ages were barbarously treated . 
tet upon the duke to renew the treaty of|and: put to death, and twelve thousand of the 
655. This state of things continued until|survivors, men, women, and children, cast into 
1672, when an event occurred which marks a prison. a 
striking difference in their princples from those| By the entreaties of the Swiss ambassadors 
which were held by the ancient Waldondes. The |the prison doors were at length opened ; but it 
duke being at war with the Genoese, and his} was now the beginning of winter, and the poor 
troops much worsted in the conflict, the Wal-| emaciated and almost naked captives, reduced 
denses embraced the opportunity to show their|in number to about seven thousand, were com- 
loyalty and voluntarily enrolled themselves in| pelled to take up their march across the show- 
the army, where they fought so valiantly as to|clad Alps to seek an asylum in Switzerland, 
turn the tide of vietory in favor of their sove-| where such as survived the hardships of the’ 
reign. The duke was so much pleased with journey were kindly-received and hospitably en- 
their conduct, that he addressed them a letter of tertained. jpeet 
thanks, i “¢ royal protection.” Their beautiful valleys were depopulated, 
i 0 them till the time of|laid waste, and given to strangers. After re- 
in 1675, and his, maining three years in Switzerland, » small but 
years afterwards | intrepid band, consisting of about eight hundred 


during the minority of her son, extended to them 
the same favor. 
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under the conduct of Arnaud, their pastor, re- 
turned with arms in hands, determined to recon- 
quer their native country. Although opposed 
by far superior numbers, they were enabled to 
sustain themselves until a rupture took place be- 
tween the king of France and the duke of Savoy, 
“when, joining the troops of their lawful sover- 
eign,. they proved their loyalty, and were per- 
mitted to re-establish themselves on their small 
patrimonialestates.” ‘Thus re-established they 
became the stock of the existing race of Vaudois, 
who are still to be found in the valleys of Pied- 
mont.” Though much reduced in numbers 
aud influence they are still interesting to the 
Protestant world as the descendants of that 
martyr-band who during centurics of persecution, 
while darkness brooded over Europe, kept alive 
the sacred flame of religion, and prophesied in 
sackcloth. It must, however, be acknowledged 
that our interestin them is diminished by the 
consideration, that in one important particular, 
at least, they have not maintained the principles 
of their forefathers, who bore a testimony against 
the taking of human life, and would not fight 
even in self-defence. It is true that the circum- 
stances in which they were placed were such as 
to try men’s souls to the very uttermost; perse- 
cuted, robbed, imprisoned, and tortured, their 
homes demolished, and their wives and children 
butchered before their eyes, it is evident that 
nothing but the lamb-like spirit of Christ could 
preserve them from the shedding of blood. They 
performed prodigies of valor, but what did thisavail 
them? they were driven from their country, and 
what is still worse, they were driven from their 
principles. Their ancestors had for many cen- 
turies been persecuted and sometimes reduced to 
the greatest extremities; but they still adhered 
to their peaceable principles, Divine Providence 
watched over them, and even when permitted to 
be exiled from their country, they became instru- 
mental in spreading the knowledge of the Ke- 
deemer’s kingdom. 

One of the best and most satisfactory histo- 
rians of this interesting people brings their his- 
tory down to the time of their last dispersion in 
1686, and gives no account of the small band 
who returned under Arnaud, 1689, because (as 
he says in the preface of his fifth London editiou) 
he does not consider this band who came from 
Geneva “ equipped with arms and ammunition,” 
to be of the’ same church as “ the meek pro- 
Jessors of Piedmont,” Itappears that those who 
now bear the name Vaudois or Waldenses differ 
in several other particulars from that ancient 
church. 

We learn from the narrative of Gilly, who 
visited Piedmont in the year 1823, that they are 
“‘ partial to the Episcopal form of church govern- 
ment; and though particular circumstances have 
induced them to drop the title of bishop in its 
generally received sense, yet the Episcopal fanc- 
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tions are retained.” 
‘“eithor the liturgy of Geneva pr that of Neuf: 
chate] is read in the churches, bsctraing to the 
discretion of the pastor; but that of Geneva, 
which is a beautiful production, is principally 
followed. The rituals which dre adopted in 
conformity to their intercourse with Switzerland, 
have a service for the communion, and different 
JSorms for certain days and seasons.” In order 
to carry out this system of forms, and to read 
this “‘ beautiful liturgy” they must of course 
have a paid ministry. 

Accordingly we learn from Sim’s Introduction 
before cited, that out of Queen Mary’s grant of 
five hundred pounds per annum, the sum of two 
hundred and sixty-six pounds per annum was 
granted for the support of thirteen ministers 
and their widows, after the return of the Vaudois 
to their native valleys in the year 1690. This 
grant was suspended in 1797, but has since been 
restored. 

In 1768 collections were made in Great, Britain 
“to enable the Vaudois to maintain tieir minis- 
ters, churches, schools, and poor.” § capital of 
ten thousand pounds was raised and invested in 
three per cent. bank annuities for this purpose, 
and the interest has been regularly remitted. 
Now let us contrast these modern Vaudois with 
the ancient Waldenses, as described by Jones 
in his preface before cited, p. xxv. He says, 
“they were dissenters, Protestant dissenters; 
dissenters upon principle not only from the 
church of Rome, but also from all national es- 
tablishments of religion. They existed by mere 
toleration from the civil government, they ac- 
knowledged no earthly potentate as head of the 
church ; they absolutely protested against every 
thing of the kind. They had no book of com- 
mon prayer, no liturgy, no thirty-nine articles 
to guard them from error, heresy, or schism. 
They had no reverend gentlemen, no privil 

\order of clergymen paid or pensioved for dis- 
charging the duties of the pastoral office among 
them. They paid particular respect to the Lord's 
words, ‘ Be ye not called Rabbi, for one is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren. 
And call no man your father upon earth, for 
one is your Father which is in heaven. Neither 
be ye called masters, for one is your Master, 
even Christ; but he that is greatest among you 
shall be your servant.’ ”’ 

It becomes an interesting inquiry to know 
when and from what cause arose this change of 
principles among the Waldenses. ae 

I think it may be clearly shown that it took 
place soon after their union with the churches of 
Germany and Ceneva; and originated in the em- 
ployment of Calvinist ministers, 
the practice of the ancien 
salary for preaching. 
that the Waldensia 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Tae Beacuine or tae Great Eastern.—The very 
important operation of placing the Great Eastern on 
the gridiron at Milford Haven has been effected with 
masterly skill, under circumstances, too, of the most 
adverse nature. As she now lies, with her whole vast 
size displayed from keel to truck, she forms a noble 
monument to the memory of I. K. Brunel, as he may 
be said to have given his own life to render his darling 
project a success.—Liverpool Daily Post. 


Stave Trape.—The officers of the slave batik Orion, 
who have been on trial in Boston for being engaged in 
the slave trade, have been sentenced—Morgan, part 
owner and commander, to $2,000 fine and two years’ 
imprisonment, Chamberlain, first mate, to two years’ 
imprisonment, and Dunham, second mate, to twenty- 
one months’ imprisonment. 


ers ermany’’ in the year 1540, and soon 
os #, Sibic Seesidallon’ ensued, by which 
they were exterminated or expelled from their 
cotetry. In like manner the Waldenses of Cal- 
abria, in the south of Italy, “formed a junction 
in 1560 with Calvin’s church at Geneva, and 
several pastors or public teachers went from the 
neighborhood of Geneva to settle with the 
whurches of Calabria.” 

This excited alarm and jealousy among the 
Catholics, who required them “to desist from 
hearing these new teachers,” which not being 
complied with, a horrible massacre ensued and 
the whole settlement was destroyed. 

To be continued. 




















































Woman’s Lisrary.—A Woman’s Library has been 
established in the City of New York. The library is 
now open, and is accessible to every woman in the 
city who wishes to avail herself of its advantages. The 
only expenditure required is an annual contribution of 
one dollar; to those who cannct afford that, it is ab- 
solutely free. 


INSTINCTIVE SENSE OF THE DOG. 


The late Justice Williams, whilst on a visit 
to Lord Brougham, felt a pain in his chest, 
but did not mention it to his host. On his way 
through London he consulted his physicians, who 


considered it of no grave importance. On reach-} Gg,xge or Law as 70 Witis.—The last Legislature 


of New York passed a law that no person having a 
husband, wife, child, or parent, shall, by will, give 
more than half bis property to any “ benevolent, chari- 
table, literary, scientific, religious, or missionary so- 
ciety, association, or corporation, in trust or other- 
wise.” Any gift of more than.one half is void as to 
the excess above one-half. 


well, and went out daily toshoot. After a week 


pt out, however, riding before breakfast, but 
id not dine at table, some visitors being there. 
Lady Williams left him pretty well in the draw- 
ing-room, and returned after dinner, but before 
he Company retired from table. She found him 
rently well, and playing with her lap dog.— 
he went again to the dining-room, and returned 
for the dog in three or at most four minutes.— 
No sooner did she open the door than the animal 
set up a loud bark, and rushed past her violent- 
ly, barking and howling all the way. She asked 
her husband what ailed the dog, but received no 
answer. She repeated the question ; and seeing 
him, as she thought, asleep, called his servant 
to see if his head was not too low. The man 
satd, “No, he is sleeping comfortably.” She 
approached him, and again asked him to speak. 
She observed one eye nearly open, the other half 
closed, but his color as usual. This servant 
well as another, thought that he still slept, but 
her ladyship felt sure that he was gone—and so 
it proyed.enTbe Law Review, after relating all 
i li of the case, says—‘‘We have 
entered into this detail on account of the very 
remarkable circumstance of the dog’s instinct.— 
It is quite clear that the poor animal was aware 
of the fatal change some time before any observ- 
er of our owa species could discover that the 
spirit of its master had passed from this world. 
Many stories have been told of such instinctive 
sense, but it has never before, we believe, been 
established on such irrefragable evidence as the 
facts above detailed constitute.” — Cassell’s Pop- 
ular Naty ‘ 


“Tttakes two to make a slander, tie who gives 
and hé who receives it.” 


Japan.—The latest advices from Japan are to the 
19th of 7 mo. At that time the foreign community 
were enjoying a comparative season of quiet, all fears 
of an attack from the natives having passed away. 
Hopes were entertained that no further trouble would 
occur, and that the distrust with which the Govern- 
ment had been disposed to treat all foreigners had been 
overcome. The greatest trouble grew out of the cur- 
rency question, which was again being agitated—the 
limit of the treaty by which the Government exchanged 
foreign coin into Japanese having expired. The value 
set on, the Mexicau dollar was twenty-five per cent. 
below its actual value. The news of the arrival of the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington bad not yet been 
received. 


Famine 1n Inpia.—The north-western provinces of 
India are beginning to suffer a severe famine. The 
London Times’ correspondent writes that they had a 
bad season there last year, and this year a drought 
which has extended over nine months, threatens to 
dry up the wholecountry. Grain has risen enormously 
in value, and the price of otber,mecessaries of life has 
advanced with it. One consequence of this is, that 
Manchester goods are lying in the Calcutta storehouses. 
Timely rains, however, may yet save that part of the 
country. From all parts of India peaceful accounts 
come in. The income tax continues to be levied in 
Uude without a murmur, and in no part of India is 
the British authority more firmly established than in 
that province. 


Ax Ancient Seaport Brovenr to Ligat.—Signor 
Visconti, assisted by his son, is restoring to the light 
of day the ancient gate of Rome, the famous Ostia, and 
bas already uncovered the dockyards; the marts, 
where still are to be seen th@fearthen pots, with 
weights, a theatre, a beautiful temple, baths, a gym- 
basium, a square, a gate of the city, and above all a 
most interesting “ Mitreo,”? one of the most perfect 
which Italy, or perbaps the world possesses. ' 
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Tar Crops in Evrorz.—Very recent accounts from 
Europe, and especially from the eastern part of it, 
modify considerably previous reports of the condition 
of the crops. Although storms and locusts bave done 
much damage in the Russian grain-beaiing provinces, 
there is a strong belief that the harvest wili turn out 
to bea good one, Spain will have a large surplus for 
exportation, and, as most likely, of an excellent quality. 
The deficiency will be chiefly in the British Islands, 
Holland and Germany, tut as other crops bave not 
suffered to the same extent as wheat, the demand may 
not pr fo great as many have supposed. From 
Indif, *vact quantities of rice will be supplied. 


es ee a 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anD Mgat.—Flour continues extremely quiet 
the demand being limited both for export aud home 
consumption. The sales are mostly confined to the 
retailers at from $5 75 to 5 88 for superfine; $6 a 
612 for extras, andu@675 4726 for extra family 
and fancy lots, accofding to quality: Rye Flour is 
$4 123 a 4 25. Pennsylvania Corn Meal sells at 
$3 50 per barrel. 


Grain.—There isa light supply of Wheat and a 
good demand. Sales of 2,700 bus. good and fair 
Western and Penna. réd-at $1 30 a 1 38, and white 
$1 48a 160. Rye is Gull at ‘77 2 80 cts. Corn is dull 
with sales of geod yellow at 73}'a 74 c. Oats are 
steady, with sales of prime Delaware at 35 cents, 
and Pennsylvania at 36 cents. 


CuoverseeED is in demandyat $5 75a 6 per 64 Ibs. 
Sales of prime Timotiy'at $275 a 2 81 and Flax- 
seed at $1 62 per busbel. 


\SWEGO VILLAGE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
| BOYS AND GIhLS.—This School will commence 
its Winter Term on the filth of eleventh moitb, (No- 
vember ,) and continue twenty-two weeks. 
\\ Thesgituation is a pleasant one, and in an excellent 
neighborhood. The Buildings have been enlarged and 
thoroughly repaired, so as to furnish good accommo- 
dations. 

Srudente coming by Railroad will be met at the Gre- 
gory House, Poughkeepsie, at the beginning. of the 
Term, and be carried out free of expense; also, be 
brought back at the close of the Term. 

Charles Drake and wife wi!l superintend the Board- 
ing. The services of James M. De Garmo have been 
secured asPrincipal Teacher in the Male Department, 
and Amy Drury fw the Female Department. All 
English Branches will be faithfully taught by both, 
and Latin by J. De Garmo. 

Boys and Girls will find bere both a School and a 
Home, where they will receive kind and careful treat- 
ment. The discipline will be thorough but kind. 

TeRus.—$60 per session of twenty-two weeks, (one- 
balf payable in advance, the remainder at the middle 
of the term,) including washing and mending. Students 
will be furnished with wash bowls, towels, &c., in the 
S-hool. 

All applications concerning the business of the 
School should be addressed to 

CHARLES DRAKE, 
Genera] Superintendent, 
Oswego Village, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
ALFRED MOORE, 
CLARK C. BARMORE, 
*» ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, 
PHILIP MOORE, 
Proprietors. 

N. B. Books, Papers, Pens, Ink, &c., furnished at 

thé School at Poughkeepsie prices. 








INTELLIGENCER. 













\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOO FOR. | 
YUUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The winter Session 
of this institution will commence on the 19th of 11th. 
month, and continue Twenty weeks. : 
Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 
charges. 
For further particulars address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 







No extra’ ae 







Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. ' “q 


‘ 
hn bn lilies na a cae 
young woman wishes a situation as teacher or 
A governess for emall children. Has had several 
years experience in teaching; would also give in- 

struction on the Sewing Machine. Address 
CATHARINE CLEMENT, 
Paulsborough, Gloucester Uo., N. J. 


* 


‘AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG, LADIES 
k AND GENTLEMEN, near Fairville Station, on the . 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, ‘end on 
the Stage route from Wilmington, Del., to Kentett 
Square, is situated in one of the most ‘healthy and 
delightful portions of Chester county. 

The Winter term of twenty weeks, will commence 
the 5th of the 11th mo, 1860. 

TERMS—Sixty dollars per session. 

Young men will be prepared for College, and, both 
sexes for teaching. Instruction upon the Normal 
System. The English and Classical courses will be 
thorough. For circulars address 

JESSE D SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
Joseph SHORTLIDGE, or je 
















Switsin C. SHortiiper, Teach 

Fairville P. O., Chester county, Pa. 

REFERENCES ; :—Benjamin Swayne, London @ 
Pa ; Thomas M. Plummer, Monrovia, Md.; 

Snowden, Mount Vernon, Va.; Jos. Jobson, 830 9 are 

shall street, Philadelphia; N. M. Haines, Clarksboro, 

N. J. 10 mo: 6, 1860.—6w 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J, 

The Fifteenth Session of this Institution will oped 
11th mo. 6th. 

All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly tanght; also the Latin and Freaoch lan — 
guages, 

Terms of admission $70 for males, and $65 for 
females per Session of 20 weeks. Latin and Fresch 
eagh $5 extra. 

For farther infOM@Atidn ‘address - 

ALLEN FLITCRA 
Woodstown, Saleny 











9th mo. 15. 


HARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The scbool year of : 
Sinis Institution is divided into two terms of five 
months each. A vacation of one month at the end of 
each term. 

The fall term will commence the Ist of the 10th 
month ensuing, and continue in session untiltbe close. = 
of the 2nd month 1861. x 

For terms and other particulars, see Circular, which 


may be obtained by addressing.the principals, Darby’ — % * 


P. O., Delaware County. Pennsylvania, or at the store 

of Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch aoe Philadelphia. + 
ISRAEL J. G 

JANE P. GRA 

8 mo. 25 —2 mo. of 


» Prs., Lodge st. 4 


cipals. 


» 


Merrihew 
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